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"Hold on, Alick!" But a wave rolled and swept him
away, and I never saw his face more. I was beaten on-
ward and onward among the rocks and the tide, and at
last I felt the ground with my feet. I scrambled on. I
saw the cliff, steep and dark, above my head. I climbed
up until I reached a kind of platform with grass; and
there I fell down flat upon my face, and either I fainted
away, or I fell asleep. There I lay a long time, and when
I awoke it was just the break of day. There was a little
yellow flower under my head; and, when I saw that,
I knew I was on dry land.' This was a plant of the bird's-
foot clover, called in old times, Our Lady's Finger. He
went on: * I could see no house or sign of people, and the
country looked to me like some wild and desert island.
At last I felt very thirsty, and I tried to get down towards
a valley where I thought I should find water. But before
I could reach it I fell and grew faint again; and there,
thank God, sir, you found me.'

Such was Le Daine's sad and simple story; and no one
could listen unmoved to the poor solitary survivor of his
shipmates and crew. The coroner arrived, held his 'quest,
and the usual verdict of 'Wrecked and cast ashore' em-
powered me to inter the dead sailors, found and future,
from the same vessel, with the service in the Prayer Book
for the Burial of the Dead. This decency of sepulture is
the result of a somewhat recent statute, passed in the
reign of George III. Before that time it was the common
usage of the coast to dig, just above high-water mark, a
pit on the shore, and therein to cast, without inquest or
religious rite, the carcasses of shipwrecked men. My first
funeral of those lost mariners was a touching and striking
scene. The three bodies first found were buried at the
same time. Behind the coffins, as they were solemnly
borne along the aisle, walked the solitary mourner, Le
Daine, weeping bitterly and aloud. Other eyes were
moist; for who could hear unsoftenecl the greeting of the
Church to these strangers from the sea, and the 'touch
that makes the whole earth kin,' in the hope we breathed,
that we too might one day 'rest as these our brethren
did'? It was well-nigh too much for those who served
that day. Nor was the interest subdued when, on the
Sunday after the wreck, at the appointed place in the
service, just before the General Thanksgiving, Le Daine
rose up from his place, approached the altar, and uttered
in an audible but broken voice, his thanksgiving for his
singular and safe deliverance from the perils of the sea.

The text of the sermon that day demands its history.